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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ASTRONOMY.—NO. III. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


The Stellar Systems.— Gravitation.— Light. 


The same inftuences of gravitation extend 
to other parts of the solar system. The 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, so useful to 
navigators in determining their Longitude, 
can be, and are predicted on the same princi- 
ple, for years in advance of their occurrence, 
and these predictions verified by the actual 
“scam go with the greatest precision. From 
ong and varied experience, astronomers are 
just as confident-in the laws of gravitation, 
and their unerring results, as they are that 
the Sun will rise on any “to-morrow morn- 
ing.” Of this confidence I will give two 
suggestive and instructive instances. 

In observing the motions of the planet Sa- 
turn, which is 900 millions of miles from the 
Sun, during the last century, disagreements 
between the observed and calculated places 
of that planet were detected, which could not 
be explained by any known cause. Not- 
withstanding these discrepancies, astronomers 
never doubted for a moment the truths and 
principles upon which their calculations rest- 
ed, but concluded that some disturbing ele- 
ment, influencing the motions of Saturn, ex- 
isted in an unknown planet more remote from 
the Sun than Saturn, and moving around the 
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thesearch was sucessfully terminated in 1781, 
by “Sir William Herschell” discovering a 
planet, at nearly twice the distance from the 
Sun that Saturn is, and thus nearly doubling 


the dimensions of our solar system as before 
known to us! 

Dr. Herschell called the newly-discovered 
planet Georgiun Sidus, in honor of his patron 
George III.; the French astronomers called 
it Herschell, after its illustrious discoverer ; 
but the name of it has settled down to 
Uranus. Now, that confidence in truth,—in 
the laws of nature, which are the laws of 
God, and therefore fixed and eternal,—which 
would lead human intelligence to infer, from 
certain unexplainable irregularities in the 
movements of a celestial body nine hundred 
millions of miles distant from the observer, 
that a disturbing unknown element must 
exist beyond it, and then, upon consequent 
search being made, such element to be ac- 
tually discovered,—the known leading to the 
unknown,—and found to be 900 millions of 
miles more remote than the body it dis- 
turbed, wholly invisible to the unassisted 
sight, its light being quenched in the depths 
of Ether, possesses very great and instructive 
significance. This is true faith; “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for; the evidence of 
things not seen.” If only the disturbances 
in our spiritual consciousness, which are as 
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and happy change would be produced in 
the religious condition of the human family, 
widening the flow of the heart’s instinctive 
liberality, and doubling the sphere of its use- 
fulness and enjoyment. 

Although the discovery of this new planet, 
and using its necessary influence in the 
calculations, satisfied very nearly the previous 
difficulty in relation to the motions ot Saturn, 
yet it was soon discovered that in the motions 
of Uranus there were inexplicable irregu- 
larities, similar to those which had formerly 
existed in the motions of Saturn: when a 
similar explanation was immediately offered, 
that the disturbing force which produced 
these irregularities resided in an unknown 
planet, still more remote from the Sun than 
Uranus. A young French mathematician, 
Le Verier, proposed to solve the problem, 
from having the amount and direction of the 
force affecting the motions of Uranus, to de- 
termine the point in the heavens where the in- 
visible disturbing force must be. With im- 
mense labor and great care he made his 
calculations, ascertained the place in the 
heavens where this hitherto unknown body 
would be on a certain evening, wrote to his 
friend Dr. Galle of Berlin to direct his teles- 
cope to that part of the heavens on that 
evening, and he would see the disturbing 
planet. On the 23d of 9th mo., 1846, the 
evening designated, Dr. Galle did as he was 
directed, and was rewarded with the sight of 
the new planet. 

This work of Leverier is justly regarded as 
the highest effort of pure anaiysis ever 
achieved. The planet thus discovered was at 
first called Leverier, after its discoverer, but 


_ the name of Neptune has been permanently as- 


signed to it by astronomers. The planet Nep- 
tune is a thousand millions of miles more re- 
mote from the Sun than Uranus, and thirty 
times as far from the Sun as the Earth is, 
and viewed from Uranus, the Sun would ap- 
pear only one nine hundreth part of the size 
it does to us. Now, such practical evidences 
of the correctness and reliability of the data 
upon which astronomical calculations rest, 
must inspire confidence in those facts and 
statements whose vastness renders them more 
difficult to believe; but all are equally true; 
all rest upon the same basis, and must stand 
or fall together. This fact must be borne 
in mind when we come to speak of the stellar 
systems. 

The only known medium connecting us 


with the stellar systems is light; and one of 


the known facts concerning light, and one 
which concerns our present subject, is that it 
moves with a velocity of about two hundred 
thousands miles in a second of tinie, or as far 
as eight times around our large Earth while 
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the “seconds pendulum” of a clock makes a 
single vibration. It thus, as a winged mes. 
senger, conveys to the eye of intelligence in. 
formation of the existence of the body from 
which it departed when it commenced its 
rapid flight, though such body may be ex- 
tremely remote. This distance which. light 
moves in a second of time, will be used asa 
measuring unit, in giving the dimensions of 
what we know of the stellar universe. 
Another fact in relation to light which 
connects itself with our present subject, ma 
be introduced in the following manner: A 
piece of metal having its temperature gradu- 


ally raised, continues to give out rays which 


are invisible to the eye, that is, which are in- 
capable of stimulating the optic nerve, and 
which give no perception of light whatever, 
although they give evidence of heat both to 
the senses and to the pyrometer. When the 
temperature gets to near 1000 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, however, a set of rays are sent 
off, or the others intensified, which stimulate 
the optic nerve to impart the sensation ofa 


red color, the invisible ~ just referred to 


suffering no diminution. Continuing to raise 
the temperature of the metal, rays producing 
an orange color are next emitted, then yellow, 


green, indigo and violet, the rays successively 


developing, by theelevation of temperature, in 
the order of the colors in the prismatic spectum, 
all the previous colored rays, with those of 
heat, continuing to be emitted with each new 
one, so that when the violet is emitted as 
shown by the prism, the heated body assumes 
the appearance of a white heat, observed by 
the eye without the prism, showing that white 
light results from a combination of all the 
colors, and that the different shades of color 
through which a body passes as its tempera- 
ture is raised from a red toa white heat, is 
the result of the combination of the several 
colors as they are developed in the prismatic 
succession. 

A singular fact is also to be observed in 
the development. The red rays, for instance, 
do not come gradually, but burst with full 
brilliancy into the spectrum, when the tem- 
perature is attained which expels these rays, 
or induces their intensity. The same is the 
case with.all the other colors. All the rays, 
visible and invisible, are intensifie’, so to 
speak, by the increase of temperature, 
after they begin to be emitted. For a kuowl- 
edge of these deeply interesting facts, we are 
indebted to the researches of Prof. Tyndall. 

This will enable us to understand the cause 
of there being d‘fferently colored stars ; as also 
to comprehend the important fact not hither- 
to sufficiently insisted upon, that, as the point 
of temperature at which the emitted rays be- 
gin to be visible is towards the middle of the 
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temperature of combustion, there may be 
nearly as many tvisib/e existing bodies, or 
dark stars, so to call them, filling up the vast 
spaces regarded as vacuities in the heavens, 
as there are visible ones. Bessell strongly 
maintained that such bodies do exist, and 
the name is applied to them of “ Bessell’s 
dark bodies;” and the beautiful researches 
of Prof. Tyndall have attached great proba- 
bility to the opinion formed by an examina- 
tion of the phenemena of the heavens by 
that distinguished astronomer. One of these 
“dark bodies,” Bessell believed, existed near 


Sirius, around which that bright star re- 
volved. 


THE HONEY-COMB OF THE PSALMS. 
BY THEO. L. CUYLER. 

While we do not agree with some of our 
Scotch-Irish brethren that the Psalms of 
David are to be our only vehicle of sanctuary 
praise, we do agree with them in the pro- 
found love they bear to these wonderful 
lyrics of the Divine Spirit, and we heartily 
acknowledge that in all the Old Testament 
there are no utterances dearer to the devout 
heart than these delicious melodies. Sweeter 
are they than honey, and the honey-comb. 

When we come to the Book of Psalms, we 
seem to leave the world and to enter the tem- 
ple of Jehovah. Hitherto we have heen in 
patriarchs’ tents, in royal courts, and in the 
camp of the warrior. But now the gates of 
God’s house swing open before us, and we 
hear the solemn voices issuing forth : “ How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, oh! Lord of 
hosts! Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house. “Come, let us worship and bow down ; 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker.” 

As we enter this sublime house of prayer, 
the paltry vanities of earth pass away from 
our sight. Our souls are drawn upward from 
the world ; and something of the feeling which 
overawed the disciples on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration steals over our spirit. Before the 
soul’s inner eye dre unfolding things the most 
tender, the most melting, the most soothing, 
and the most lofty and majestic. At one 
time we are lifted into adoring rapture as we 
hear the voice of inspiration chanting forth, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth forth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge.” Then the 
mighty roll of triumphant anthems shake the 
arches. “QOh!sing unto the Lord a new song ; 
for he has done marvelous things. His right 
hand and holy arm have gotten us the victory. 
Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof; the 
world, and they that dwell therein !” 

And then, again, a low and plaintive sound 
steals upon the ear, like a lamentation for the 
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dead. As we listen, we hear a voice, as the 
voice of a mourner wailing forth, ‘‘ Have 
mercy upon me, oh, God! according to thy 
loving kindness; according to thy tender 
mercies, blot out my transgressions. Create 
in me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit 
within me. The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, 
oh, God! wilt thou not despise !” 

Thus every utterance of devotion, from the 
loftiest praise to the lowliest penitence, finds 
here a place. In this “ epitome of the Scrip- 
tures” nearly everything that belongs to the 
divine glory or to the Christian’s experience 
is embodied. Both the external universe of 
God and the internal realm of the human 
heart are alike unfolded. All that can alarm 
the wicked, revive the penitent, console the 
afflicted, and elevate the saint are to be found 
in this marvelous and comprehensive Book 
of Psalms. Sweeter are they than honey, and 
the honey-comb. 


~aomcsiennntiifibibinseeaeis 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Sizth mo., 1869. 
The following letter, written by a corrres- 
ponding member of the “ Natural History 
Club” of Philadelphia, is offered for publica- 
tion. Aside from the observations of value 
contained in it, and its rare and delightful 
spirit, we hope it may be one means of stirring 
up other young women to find recreation and 
profit in similar pursuits. J.G. H. 
‘‘ The birds! the birds of summer hours, 
They bring a gush of glee, 
To the child among the fragrant flowers, 
To the sailor on the sea. 


And when their holy anthems 
Come pealing on the air, 

Our hearts go forth to meet them 
With a blessing and a prayer,” 

Dear Club :—The birds are with us again, 
and, I doubt not that to you, as to myself, 
they have brought “a gush of glee,” as you 
wandered “among the fragrant flowers.” 
Earlier than usual have they left their winter 
homes to gladden us with their presence, for 
on the 13th of 2d month came the blvue-birds, 
with their joyous carol, followed on the 14th 
by the robin, with its clear sweet song. Then 
the tide rolled back, for not until the 24th 
did we hear the red-winged starlings holding 
their “ meetings” in the trees. On 3d mo. 
1st, the purple grackles came to their nesting- 
place in the tall poplars; and on the 14th 
the kildeer plover flew high above me, utter- 
ing constantly its wild shrill ery. On the 
20th, a flock of seventy Canada geese passed 
over, flying very low, following their leader, 
with his lonely “ Honk,” to the shores of the 
great northern lakes; and on the 28th, I 
noticed the pewit-flycatchers, or Phoebe-bird 
of New England. On the Ist of 4th mo., a 
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solitary rusty grackle, a pioneer perhaps of 


the main flock, alighted for a few moments 
on a tall tree-top, plumed itself, and rising 
high in the air, was lost to sight. 
5th, Lsaw the chipping-sparrow, and on the 
12th, three fox-colored sparrows on the horse: 
chestnut trees called me to listen to their low, 
sweet warble. On the 17th came the night- 
hawk and purple martin, followed the next 
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The 8th brought the blue-yellow-back war 
blers, and the towhe bunting or “ chewink.” 
Thus have I given ‘the namea and time of 


On the | appearance of a few of the many birds that 


have been with us this spring; some of them 
have remained, but most merely paused in 
their journey to their summer haunts, and we 
shall see them no more until they turn sun. 
ward again, and may we then greet them as 


day by the Savannah and white-throated | now, with a “ blessing and a prayer.” M. 


sparrows, the latter the most beautiful of its | 


tribe, journeying on to the Maine wilderness, 
where, accordiug to Thoreau, it gathers in 
countless numbers, and its peculiar notes ring 
loud and clear. The 25th was a warm, 
bright day, and the field sparrow, chimney 
swallow, tawney thrush, small blue-gray and 
warbling fly-catchers came, while the ruby- 
crowned wrens darted from tree to tree, the 
whole upper part of the head seeming, in the 
sunlight, one blaze of crimson light. 

On the 26th I saw small flocks of yellow- 
rump warblers, searching for insects among 
the opening buds. These were in full plum- 
age, but at times their markings are so differ- 
ent as to be taken for a new species. Their 
only note that I have heard is a short “chirp.” 
The barn-swallows came on the 28th, and 
gave their last year’snestsa thorough examina- 
tion, as though calculating the probable cost 
of necessary repairs for the coming season. 

On the Sth of 5th mo. the rice-bunting or 
bobolink was with us, with its liquid, gingling 
notes; and the Carolina pigeon, with its sad 
and plaintive call. On the 6th, the Baltimore 
oriole came to its accustomed place on the 
old willow, and selected a slender limb where- 
on to suspend its nest; while the 7th brought 
the ferruginous thrush, black and white 
creepers, black-throated, blue, and Tennessee 
warblers, wood-pewee flycatchers, black- 
throated, green, and Nashville warblers, and 
the purple finch. Wilson mentions this as 
being a winter bird, arriving in large flocks 
in October, but with much careful observa- 
tion we have never found them with us in the 
winter,and but seldom see them in their spring 
migrations. Evidently since his time some 
birds have become rare, or changed their 
haunts, for many of the warblers he speaks 
of as being rare, are very abundant now. On 
the 8th, I saw the bay-winged bunting in the 
cherry tree, and also the American red- 
start. The latter bird deserves more than 
a mere passing notice, as it is one of the 
most beautiful of its kind. Actively engaged 
in the pursuit of minute insects, it seems ever 
conscious of its own beauty: by expanding 
and closing its wings and tail, it shows itself 
off to advantage. Its song, like that of all 
the warblers, is clear and sweet, causing every- 
one to feel better after hearing it. 


Desoran Morris, a Friend, who died about 
the year 1800, has preserved a family anee- 
dote, by reciting it in her will, to the following 
purport; 

Item,—I give to my nephew, Thomas Mor. 
ris, the large old-fashioned silver salver, which 


belonged to my dear aunt Elizabeth Hard, 


who with her husband came over (to Penn- 
sylvania) with William Penn and_ other 
Friends. All that arrived in those early days 
wanted lodgings in the then wilderness, and 
hastened to provide theinselves with tem- 
porary accommodations. Few of the first set- 
tlers were of the laboring class, and help of 
that sort was scarcely to i had at any price, 
so that many of the women set to work they 
had never known before. 

My good Great Aunt (Hard) was accus- 
tomed to help her husband at building, and 
took one end of the cross-cut saw with 
him ; she also fetched water for the mortar, 
wherewith to build the chimney for their cave. 
At one time her husband perceiving her to be 
over-wearied, said to her, “ My dear, thou 
hadst better give over and see about dinner.” 
On which, poor woman, she walked away, 
weeping as she went, for she knew their pro- 
visions were all spent, of which she had not 
told her husband, except a small quantity of 
biscuit and a little cheese, but she thought 
she would try if any of her neighbors had any- 
thing to spare. While reflecting on herself 
as she went along for coming to America to 
be exposed to such hardships, she felt re- 
proved in her mind for distrusting a kind Pro- 
vidence who had hitherto provided for them. 
In this humble state she reached her cave, 
and on her knees begged forgiveness for having 
murmured against the will of her Heavenly 
Father. 

When she arose to go and call on her 
friends to ask their charity, the cat came home 
from a foraging expedition, bringing a fine 
rabbit in its mouth, which she thankfully 
took and proceeded to dress it, as an English 
hare. When her husband was informed of 
the fact, they both wept with reverential joy, 
and thankfully partook of the food so season- 
ably provided for them. 

Deborah Morris also bequeathed to her 
Unele, John Morris, another family relic—a 
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silver turreen, upon which was engraved the| norance of much that is around him. 


device of the cat bringing home a rabbit in 


its mouth.—Friends’ Almanae. 
———__-268—-__ _—____ 
Man’s 


Complex Nature—The Periods of Life 
—Truth, Manhood and Old Age. By 

ORVILLE DpEwey. 

Under this head are to be mentioned, in 
the first place, the different periods of life. 
These steps of life all have their place, and 
give their aid in the process of human devel- 
opment. The physical adaptation in these 
periods of life, images and helps a moral 
adaptation. Look at the supple and flexible 
limbs of a child, at the strengthening bone of 
manhood, and at the relaxing fibre of age. 
How necessary are these; the one to the safe 
training of life, the next to its stable vigor, 
and the last to that loosening of the hold upon 
life’s labors and cares, which is necessary to 
the quietude, the meditativeness, the ripened 
wisdom that befit the closing period of our 
earthly existence. - This remark is familiar 
in physiology, but it is equally applicable to 
the moral economy of the human constitution. 

Childhood is the world’s great experimenter. 
It is the season, not of the deepest, but of the 
most rapid learning. It wants, therefore, a 
peculiar susceptibility to feel, a freedom to 
choose, and a flexibility to change. It must 
try this and try that, and not fix too strong a 
grasp upon anything. It must be full of hope 
and buoyancy and facility. Lay the weight 

of prejudice or custom, or matured vice, upon 
childhood, and it would be crushed entirely, 
We are alarmed when we see in a child, a 
disposition to prevaricate ; but we should be 
shocked beyond measure if that practice were 
clothing itself with the strength of fixed habit. 
We are vexed when we see a boy taking on 
airs of superiority to his mates, on account of 
the homage paid to his parent’s wealth or 
fame ; but, thank Heaven! the great enslav- 
ing law of opinion yet bears lightly on his 
ignorance and innocence. But what should 
we think, if we saw the full-grown vices of 
sensuality or worldly ambition developing 
themselves in the body or mind of a child? 
We should give him up in despair. 

You will be more sensible of this guardian- 
ship thrown around the earliest period of life, 
if you observe the barrier that separates child- 
hood from manhood. In youth, and in its 
passage to maturity, there is a very singular 
crisis ; the form, the face, the voice, the tem- 
perament, the sentiments, the passions, pass 
through a remarkable change. The previ- 
ous time of life seems to have been a dispen- 
sation by itself; marked by a certain indiff- 
erence, by a certain mingled levity and apathy 
with regard to the wider interests of life. 
The child has a safeguard in his profound ig- 





He 
lives in the midst of the world; but a friend- 
ly veil is thrown around him, that tempers its 
bright and deceitful glare. He lives in an 
enclosure protected from ten.ptatious that 
would be as wild beasts to his gentle inno- 
cence. His ambition does not wander be- 
yond the school and the play-ground. The 
impulses of sense and passion yet slumber in 
his bosom. His loves are school-day friend- 
ships and family regards. His life is com- 
parative joyance and repose. But now at 
length, the time comes when the great veil 
that hides the world begins to rise; when the 
first battle with the stronger powers that sleep 
in the human breast, is to be fought ; and the 
previously secure and calm house of life be- 
comes, as it were, a forge, an arsenal, a cit- 
adel. There are flashings out of new and un- 
wonted fires; there is solemn and even sad 
brooding over the enterprises and destinies of 
existence ; there are trumpet calls in the court- 
yard of the guarded house; there is the dis- 
turbance and disorder, the dust and confusion, 
the thronging thoughts and energies, that be- 
token the entrance upon a new and momen- 
tous scene. Forces like these would have 
split and shattered in pieces the frail and 
delicate tenement of childhood; but now, to 
virtuous resolution and youth’s first strug- 
gling prayer to Heaven, strength is given to 
meet them. 

The next stage is manhood. Now some- 
thing is to be decided on, and something to 
be done. Before, there was activity ; now there 
is to be work. There is to be plan, pursuit, 
profession—some end to be chosen ; and there 
is to be a concentration of energies to gain it. 
The field is wider. Before, the word was,— 
“Learn these lessons and continue to learn 
them, and you shall be at the head.” Now, 
many things are to be learned and many things 
done, to get to the head, or to get along at 
all. The head is, not a certific ‘ate, a diploma, 
a valedictory oration, but the le: ading- staff of 
empire, of authorship, of art, of business s, of 
social or professional distinction. The world 
is full of varied interests, full of exigencies, 
full of competitors. The business of life is 
complicated, urgent, exhausting. Think ofa 
child, a boy of fifteen, charged with all this 
eare, ‘this responsibility. It would confound 
and crush his faculties. Especially would it 
crush down all joyance and free growth. But 
all this, to right hearted manhood, is a noble 
culture. Manhood has powers for’ the task 
It has strength of muscle to work, strength of 
mind to act, strength of heart to endure. 
And the innocence of childhood is well ex- 
changed for manhood’s strength, for its cour- 
age, its manliness, its high integrity ; : for that 
grand equipvise of the faculties in which it 
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holds itself erect and firm, and stands before 
the world with foot and hand, and heart and 
yind ready for its work ; ready to do business, 
to cope with difficulties, to subdue obstacles, 
to speak and act in the affairs of men and 
nations, 

But the toil and strife at length are over; 
the bustle and turmoil of life have passed 
away; age lays its chastening hand upon the 
vigorous frame and the fevered passions; sager 
and more sacred thoughts take possession of 
the mind ; the race is run, the battle is fought, 
the world is changed; and when that winter 
day of life is come, and the blossoms of hope 
and the fruits of ripened friendship are all 
scattered in the dust, the man says: ‘‘ Let me 
depart, it is good for me to die.” 

And age, too, like every other period of life, 
is not without its own special fitness and per- 
sonal vocation. 

And now I say, that all this is naturally 
a progress in virtue. In one respect the visi- 
ble is not an emblem of the spiritual life. 
Age, that.declines in vigor, naturally grows 
in virtue. Its affections, I think, are usually 
as vigorous as those of youth; its wisdom is, 
of course, far greater. I do not forget that it 
is, in some respects, peculiarly tried. It is 
hard to give up some things to which it has 
been accustomed—the activity, the control of 
affairs, the indulgence perhaps of appetite. 
This last point I have sometimes seen to be 
one of especial difficulty. These, however, are 
but flaws upon the deep and quiet stream. 

Still, age is naturally the maturity of vir- 
tue, of piety, of all that is noblest in the mind. 
Not till approaching the grand climacteric, 
perhaps, does the character usually arrive at 
its highest perfection. Great intellectual 
power, no doubt, is attained earlier; the cul- 
minating point of talent, authorship, states- 
manship, military skill, is reached sooner; 
but not till a later day does humanity, even 
when thus distinguished, arrive at its highest 
wisdom, self-control, and sanctity; not till 
then, perhaps, are the great problems of the 
inmost life solved ; the conflicting tendencies 
of the nature brought into harmony ; and the 
utmost aims of human existence achieved. 
To me the grandest form of humanity is the 
aged form. I had almost said the most at- 
tractive beauty, taking into account the man- 
ners, bearing, and expressions of countenance. 
Youth, I know, carries off the palm, with 
most persons—the fair complexion, the glossy 
hair, the smooth brow and painted cheek. 
It is a sort of barbaric taste, I am tempted to 
say; but it is so prevalent, that I am quite 
sure a good-natured indulgence will be ex- 
tended to an opposite opinion ; it has so very 
little chance of prevailing. “ Ay,”— it will 
be said—“ criticize as much as you please, the 


claims of youth to all beauty and outward 
charms; they can bear it.” But, in truth, 
the form that stands erect after the storms of 
seventy or eighty years have beat upon it; 
the face that bears on it the marks of all 
human triumph, of the last triumph, that 
over itself; the calm dignity and gentle 
courtesy and forbearance, in man or woman, 
that come from long reflection and patient 
culture ; the holy serenity and assured trust, 
caught from the heaven that is near, and 
shining through the parting shadows of life; 
why, nature, I say, is not false to herself; there 
is the nobleness of humanity, and there are 
some of its noblest expressions. That aged 
form—how often, in fact, does it draw a 
thoughtful man in a gay company, from the 
charms of youth, and all the importunity of 
their attractions, to the side of its venerable- 
ness, wisdom, and beauty! The contrary ten- 
dency in this country or any other country, the 
tendency in society to separate the aged and 
the young, is one that is to be looked upon with 
the greatest reprehension. This pushing for- 
ward of the young to take all the places iv 
society, to be the whole of society, ought to 
be repressed by their elders, with dignity and 
authority. Depend upon it, that all such 
breaking away from the great bonds of nature, 
from the venerable sanctities of life, is essen- 
tially degrading even to the taste of a people; 
and you may be sure that it is a vulger ter- 
dency of society that leads the young to wish, 
in their chosen happy hours, to separate them- 
selves from their aged friends. I am not 
wandering from my proper theme. The point 
which I have ventured thus plainly to touch, 
concerns not only good manners, but good 
culture. It was meant, I believe, that youth 
and age should exert upon each other a mu- 
tual influence; that the aged should not want 
the cheering presence and attention of the 
young, nor the young, the wise and tranquil- 
izing influence of the aged; that aged life 
should not lack entertainment, just when 
perhaps most needing it, and that young life 
should not rush into it, without the restraints 
of filial tenderness and respect. 

Montaigne says, quoting, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, almost the very words of Cicero, “I 
had rather be old not so long, than to be old 
before the time.” But we, in this country, 
think ourselves old before we are so, and ac- 
tually grow old before we need. Society 
forces it upon us. “I have done with. the 
world,” says one; “I am getting to be an old 
man.” And so he Sits in his solitary room, 
perhaps ; afraid that he shall be a burden upon 
the young company in an adjoining apart- 
ment. 
not fifty, which is old for our pushing society 
—suppose he is indeed an old man; does it 


And suppose he is an old man—and. 
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follow that he is done with the world? Nay, 
if wisdom and experience and perfected char- 
acter mean anything, he has now to exert a 
finer, nobler, and more beautiful influence 
upon the world, than ever. 


DON’T WHIP THEM. 


Mothers, don’t whip them! Treat God’s 
lambs tenderly. Compel obedience, but not 
with the rod. The other evening, whilst 
taking my customary stroll, the face mater- 
nal appeared at the door of a pleasant little 
home I had often noticed, and loudly ordered 
alittle lad of three or so to “come in, and 
see if she did not do as she said she would.” 
The mother, in her wrath at being disobeyed, 
re-entered the house, not hearing the little 
one’s sobbing explanation that he had stepped 
outside to fetch the baby in. Directly the 
blows and piteous cries fell upon my ears. 
Undoubtedly the little one had gone beyond 
the prescribed bounds ; but it was to bring the 
wee toddling thing inside, who as yet heeded 
not commands, however harshly given, and 
his full heart and meagre use of words with- 
held the power of explanation. Poor little 
man, how my heart ached for him! Kissless 
and sad he went to his bed. Mothers, do not 
whipthem! Do not yourselves make shadows 
in the sunlight with which God always sur- 
rounds children. Do not let them be lulled 
to sleep by the falling of their tears, or by 
their own sad sobs and sighs. Far pleasanter 
itis, when you go to tuck them in at night, 
to find pink feet on the pillow, dimpled knees 
in air, toys yet in embrace, and smiles on 
their sweet mouths. Yourselves bear in mind 
their last words, “If I should die before I 
wake.” Treat them tenderly. I took my 
little man a shot-gun to-night, and, handing 
it over the gate, I said, “ Now will you mind 
mamma, and stay inside when she tells you ?” 
I am sure the “me will” was very sincere; 
but, if they forget, bear with them. If child- 
hood’s days cannot be free from sorrow, sure- 
ly none ever may.— Exchange. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
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Our family are busily engaged in looking 
well to the ways of the household, both in- 
doors and out. I know ’tis needful to take 
prudent care of the good gifts our Heavenly 
Father has bestowed upon us—both natural, 
temporal and spiritual; but I feel almost 
afraid some bright talents will be too deeply 
buried in the things of an earthly nature, and 
hidden. I know to be faithful in little things 


is the way to be entrusted with more of the 
King’s treasures, and I feel thy tender and 
kind salutation, or caution, not to put aside 
any drawing of mind, to perform little acts of 
duty. Words like those are very precious to 
my heart. It wonld bea great privilege if 
I were so situated, that I could, when the 
feeling prompts, call at a friend’s door and 
say, Come my sister with me, let us go out 
yonder, or up hither, for I know we are 
designed to be one another’s helpers. “The 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” I 
have much to be thankful for, and if I im- 
prove al] my present opportunities of receiving 
and conferring good, it will be well with me. 
I want to be a grateful receiver. Surely He 
who has been with us in the morning of our 
day will not forsake or cast us off-now in the 
evening of life. 


Thou mentioned that at your late Quarterly 


Meeting you had many visitors, and a won- 
derful outpouring of vocal communication. 
I often think of a remark of a friend, that, 
“it had always been a cross for him to 
speak in meeting, and he hoped it would never 
be a cross for him to keep silent.” I love to 
sit in a good old-fashioned silent meeting, and 
feel the flowing of the Father’s love to fill 
the.heart so full as may be felt, but uttered 
not. 


Our Select Quarter was a very good one, 


and I trust the feeling that was spread over 
the meeting was an evidence of its being a 
profitable and favored season. The word 


went forth with power—“I will get me to my 
watch-tower, and there I will hearken and 
hear what the Lord shall say unto me, and 
what I shall answer when I am reproved.” 
The precious gospel Fountain was opened and 
flowed freely and sweetly, tending to the one 
point, the great need and importance of a 
faithful watching Spirit. 





“ We have so much to do for ourselves that 
we have no time to waste in dwelling upon 
the failings of others. We should aim higher, 
and live in a purer atmosphere.” 

I was greatly impressed by these utter- 
ances as they fell from the lips of our dear 
friend —— during our call on her. There 
was much teaching in them, and they were 
so refreshing too, and came with so much 
life, giving evidence of the purity of the heart 
whence they emanated. Surely they were 
the issues of life. Weshould number among 
our blessings the privilege of close com- 
panionship with those whose walk is with the 
Master. 

I may not speak of all our feelings during 
that hour, but I have felt that when making 
such calls, if our minds or our thoughts were 
attuned to heavenly things, we would much 
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more often than we do find a chord touched 
giving a response which would minister to mu- 
tual refreshment. But when these evidences 
of remembrance lapse into mere formalities, 
or are embraced as opportunities for the in- 
dulgence of idle gossip or the chit chat of the 
day, the time thus used must be considered 
mis-spent, for it can yield no substantial 
good. 
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“To HIM WHO OVERCOMETH WILL I GIVE 
To Eat oF THE TREE OF Lire.”—Among the 
“Scraps from Uupublished Letters” in last 
number is the notice of an interesting and 
encouraging incident, based upon the above 
Scripture text, which shows that these were “a 
few words fitly spoken” which met the witness 
for Truth in the mind of a child, and proved 
to be “a life message,” as was acknowledged 
even after the stature of a man had been at- 
tained. This message called not to any par- 
ticular sect or doctrinal creed, but to that 
warfare which is between the flesh and the 
Spirit, and in which he who trusteth in the 
name of the Lord ever will have the victory. 
“""o him who overcometh will I give to eat 
of the tree of life.” 

It is well for us to gather encouragement 
whenever and wherever we can. Itis well to 
gather roses instead of thistles when both are 
within our reach, in accordance with the ex- 
hortation of the apostle Paul to the brethren 
of his day, “ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any vir- 
tue and if there be any praise, think on these 
things.” 

It would be for our benefit, individually 
and collectively, and tend to an increase of 
strength and happiness, did we keep before 
us the virtues rather than the faults of our 
brethren, and if, instead of dwelling upon the 
failings of the high proiessors and stumbling 
at the apparent inconsistencies of his life, we 
leave him in the hand of his Judge, who sees 
not as man sees, and turn our eyes to observe 
the many evidences around us, wherein is 
proved the sufficiency of the indwelling word 
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as a guide and qualifier, our faith therein 
would be firmer, and we would find that he 
who trusts in the word of the Lord shall 
never be confounded. 

We furnish our readers with another little 
circumstance of recent occurrence, which may 
revive the drooping faith of those who some- 
times believe that the former days were better 
than the present. It has been truly said, 
“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
Thou hast perfected praise.” 

A little boy, perhaps ten years old, was re- 
quested by his teacher to learn the 44th verse 
of the 5th chapter of Mathew,—* Love your 
enemies,” &c.,—to repeat at First-day school. 
Instead of complying with the request, he 
told her “he could not learn that verse, for it 
was what he could not do—that his little 
neighbor had spoiled one of his nice play-things, 
and he could not love him, and so he could 
not say that verse.” 

Need we fear to have our children taught 
even the /e¢ter of Scripture, when the teaching 
is accompanied by an influence which brings 
home to the young mind a consciousness of 
individual accountability, so as to cause an 
application to itself of the beautiful precepts 
of Jesus. We believe the heavenly blessing 
rests upon such teaching, and that many an 
infant aspiration after good has been and 
will be strengthed by it. 

In the case alluded to we may plainly see 
that the Witness for Truth worked effectively 
in the mind of the little child, and he thus 
recognized his accountability. It is interest- 
ing to observe the fine sense of justice and 
right which prevented this child from even 
repeating a text, the spirit of which he had 
not attained. 

Were parents and teachers tenderly obser- 
vant of such evidences of the bubblings up of 
life, they would indeed often be as school- 
masters leading the precious children to a 
saving acquaintance with the indwelling Word, 
which in a former day called “Samuel, 
Samuel,” and which is now alike working in 
every mind, in order to perfect the great 
work of our preservation from “ the evil that 
is in the world.” 





A New MEeetine at Pennspury.—We 
have been requested to inform Friends who 
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feel an interest in visiting meetings for Divine 
worship, especially those recently established, 
where their presence would be an encourage- 
ment, that an indulged meeting has been 
granted at the request of many persons (a 
majority of whom are not members of our re- 
ligious Society,) at Penn’s Manor, Bucks Co., 
Pa., called Pennsbury Meeting. It is held 
on the first First-day in each month, at 10 
o'clock, A.M. Our informant states that six 
of these meetings have been held greatly to 
the satisfaction of those interested. 


ncccscsiastgla 
Diep, on the 20th of Twelfth month, 1868, Puesg 
Macomser, in the 80th year of her age. 
—, on the 27th of First month, 1869, Esravor 
Hoxtg, in the 83d year of her age. 





<0 

Erratom.—The Scripture text on page 261 in 
last number, ‘‘ Ye said also, Behold what a weari- 
ness is it?”’ is from Malachi i. 13, and not Matthew, 
as printed. 








west 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

The Board of Managers of this Institution have 
determined to open it for the reception of pupils on 
the 21st day of Tenth month next. Applications 
for admission of pupils must be addressed to the 


‘undersigned, personally or by letter, stating full 


name, age and address of applicant, name of parent 
or guardian, and whether said applicant, parent or 
guardian is a stockholder in the College. The list 
will be opened for entering names op the 12th day 


of Seventh month and closed on the 2d day of | 


Eighth month, and no names will be received be- 
fore the first of these dates. An announcement of 
terms and other necessary information will be is- 
sued and mailed to the stockholders on or before 
the lst of Seventh month next. 
Epwarkpb Parrisn, President, 
800 Arch Street, Philada. 





FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Quarterly Meeting of ‘‘The Association of 
Friends for the promotion of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting”’ 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting house, Salem, N.J., 
on Seventh-day, Seventh month 17th, at 11 A.M. 
All schools within its limits are desired to send re- 
ports and appoint delegates. Business of general 
interest will be transacted, and the different meth- 
ods of conducting infant and other classes consid- 
ered. All who feel an interest are invited to attend 
and participate. Friends of Salem have kindly 
extended an invitation to those who attend to re- 
main over First-day, thus giving more time for the 
meetings of the Association, and also express the 
hope that there will be a full attendance. 

The Steamer “‘ Reybold”’ leaves Arch St. wharf, 
Philadelphia, at 34 P.M., Sixth day afternoon, and 
Salem on Second-day, at 7A.M. West Jersey R.R. 
from foot of Market St. at 8 A.M. and 3} P.M.; re- 
turn at 6.45 A.M. and 3 P.M. 

The Executive Committee will meet on Sixth-day 
evening at 8 o’clock, at Salem. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr 


Emma WorRELL, } Clerks. 


These Fri-nds | 
were both members of Scipio Monthly Meeting, N.Y. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LETTER FROM A PHILADEL- 
PHIAN, DATED 
PHILLIPEVILLE, ALGERIA, May 7, 1869. 

This letter will give thee some account of 
places and people, somewhat out of the com- 
mon route of travel, through which we have 
passed during the past few weeks. 

‘Palermo is one of the most beautiful and 
important cities in Sicily. Its situation on a 
bay to the North is fine. Mountains of a 
picturesque outline, but of no great height, 
reach to the sea on either side and extend 
across the country behind it, so as upon three 
sides to surround it with a varied and inter- 
esting scenery. A wide street, shaded by 
several rows of trees, extends along the sea 
front of the city with handsome and well- 
built houses fronting upon it, from which you 
have a beautiful view over the waters and 
upon the mountains which form the headlands 
upon each side of the bay. 

This fashionable drive is called the Marina. 
It leads to the public garden, a small, but 
neatly kept enclosure, nicely shaded and pro- 
vided with seats for the comfort of the vis- 
itor. Adjoining this is the botanical garden, 
where a small collection of plants of the 
warmer climes will be found. The city of 
Palermo is built upon ground rising gently 


'from the sea and at the foot of the amphi- 


theatre, formed by the mountains surround- 
ing it. The shape of this valley and the fer- 
tility of its sol have united to give it the 
beautiful title of the “Coneo d ’oro” or 
“Shell of Gold,” a not unmerited tribute toa 
soil productive of all the finest and most 
beautiful fruits that the taste of man can in- 





dulge in. 

The oranges and lemons of Palermo are 
noted ; the wines, almonds, peaches, figs and 
olives are abundant and excellent, and the 
whole country teems with a rich and varied 
cultivation. 

The city, though generally a curious collec- 
tion of narrow and crooked streets, is divided 
into four nearly equal parts by two avenues 
comparatively wide and quite straight, which 
cross each other at right angles. The Via 
Toledoisthe main business street, and extends 
from the Marina to the Royal Palace, where it 
passes into the suburbs by one of the fine gate- 
ways, which the existence of walls renders still 
one of the peculiarities of the place. Nearly 
two hundred churehes and formerly seventy- 
five convents existed in this city. Many of 
the churches are amongst the richest in the 
world, their internal decorations of marbles 
and mosaics being beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. The entire walls and ceilings and 
floors being covered with them, in the various 
forms of sculpture and bas-relief of rich and 
varied design—the mosaic of the Byzantine 
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style, with the entire ground of a rich gold 
color—the tracery and scroll work of the 
marble flooring, of beautiful design and finest 
workmanship. But the finest church in 
Sicily is that at Monreale, about four miles 
outside the gate. 

The legend tells us that King William the 
Good, who ruled in the 12th century, while 
hunting on the mountains, fell asleep, during 
which the Virgin appeared to him, command- 
ing that he should erect a church upon the 
spot where he lay. In obedience to this 
supernatural command, the present structure 
arose in the combined beauty of Byzantine, 
Saracenic, Norman and Italian architecture, 
although the Saracenic is the control- 
ling style of the building snd is seen 
in the marble panelling of the side- 
aisles. The Byzantine mosaics offer the most 
gorgeous display of that style of decoration 
that is in existence, covering the upper walls 
and ceilings with the richest and most varied 
display, combined by the artist’s skill into a 
harmonious and charming whole. This is 
considered as the most curious as well as the 
most magnificent monument of the period, 
and the most splendid of the works of the 
Norman kings. The cloisters adjoining, 
(which were used as sheltered walks for the 
monks living in the convent attached,) sur- 
round a large garden filled with fruits and 
flowers. Two hundred columns, crowned with 
capitals of foliage and figures, and of such 
variety that no two are alike, form a picture 
of rare and attractive beauty. La Favorita, 
one of the summer palaces of the former 
kings, is at the base of Mt. Palegrino, which 
rises nearly 2000 feet, forming the western 
point of the bay of Palermo. Inside and out 
its decorations are mostly in the Chinesestyle, 
and though peculiar, are not strikingly beau- 
tiful. Large grounds, in poor order, surround 
the Casino and but little reminds the visitor 
that he is in a royal residence. One of the 
Floriosteamers took us in 12 hours to Messina, 
at the north-east point of Sicily, where the 
Island approaches within a couple of miles to 
the coast of Italy. The Straits of Messina 
separate the two, and here is supposed to lie 
the once famous whirlpool of Charybdis on 
the coast of Italy, and the far-renowned rock 
of Scylla on the shore of Sicily. In avoiding 
the terrors of the one, the navigator too often 
rushed upon the terrors of the other. But the 
wonders of the whirlpool, like those of the 
Melstrom of Norway, gain in power as their 
distance increases, and few at the present day, 
in passing the- spot where a whirling and 
rapid tide caused such alarm to the naviga- 
tors of old in their open boats, can be startled 
into even a momentary excitement. 

The view of Messina from the water is very 
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fine. A long range of handsome and well- 
built houses line the Marina; a forest of masts 
betokens the activity of its commerce; its 
numerous forts, bristling with cannon, pro- 
tecting the harbor and crowning the hills 
above the town, and its many and quaint 
church towers, all combine to form a pleasing 
foreground to a picture, surrounded by hills 
in a high state of cultivation to their summits, 
and dotted over with convents, casinos and 
villages, while the snow-covered mass of Etna, 
50 miles distant, crowns the whole with an 
unusual charm. 

The town presents but little of interest. 
The cathedral is the prominent object, but 
though of much the same dimensions with, it 
lacks the rich decorations of Monreale and 
appears in comparison plain and insignificant. 
The archives of this church are rich in pos- 
sessing a letter from the Virgin Mary, written 
by her and sent to the Messinese, in which 
they are assured of her special protection. 

Two festivals are annually: held there in 
honor of their patron, and the name “ Let- 
teris ” is given to many of their children by 
the people living there. Almost every Sici- 
lian town has its particular saint whose 
memory is specially venerated and worship- 
ped from supposed influence in promoting 
their prosperity and protection from evils. 
St. Rosalie in Palermo, St. Agatha at Catanai, 
St. Diana at Syracuse, are a few instances of 
what in Catholic countries is an ordinary 
event. Towards sunset of the same day we 
were passing alony the base of Etna, whose 
lofty snow-covered peak, 10,000 feet high, 
towers above all other mountains in Sicily, 
and forms a striking object in distant views 
of the Island. Shortly after dark we were 
at the grand Hotel Catania, and were more 
comfortably accommodated than for many a 
day. 

The house is large, clean and well arranged, 
giving promise to the eye which experience 
fully realized. Our windows opened full upon 
the great volcano, at whose base we seemed 
to be, though twenty miles distant from its 
summit. 

Mt. Etna is of course the all-absorbing at- 
traction here. The Grecian and Roman an- 
tiquities seem quite dwarfed and common- 
place in such a majestic presence, and are in- 
deed almost buried beneath the masses of 
lava, which, at various periods of time, have 
flown in irresistible masses down into the 
sea. 

Although less than 11,000 feet in height, 
Etna covers a vast region, and the nearest 
road around it is said to be 120 miles in 
length. Most of the space in this circuit is 
covered by lava emitted at different eruptions 
since the 6th century before Christ, and the 
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face of the mountain is now covered with 
little excresences, as they seem from a dis- 

tance, but in reality by cones of former erup- 

tions, of greater or of lesser size. The great 

cone at the summit is about 1,100 feet high, 

and those on the mountain sides vary from 

700 or 800 feet in height to 100 or 200 feet. 

The highest of these, called Monte Rossi, from 

the redness of its color, was formed by the 

famous eruption of 1669, which covered the 

country with a line of liquid fire. more than 

two miles wide, covered up in its course a 

large portion of the city, and ended its career 

by filling a large part of the port of Catania with 

amass of molten rock. Everywhere through- 

out the city you see evidences of the desolation 

of that great outbreak. The present city, with 

its broad straight streets, rows of fine stores 
or handsome houses, stands upon the solid 

lava which swept over the ruins of its prede- 
cessor, and buried it in a sea of fire. In 

Catania we found, for the first time, and 
during the first weeks of April, that delight- 
ful spring-like warmth which is looked for in 
Italy, but which, during the present season, 
seems to have taken flight for some unknown 
region. 

Vegetation was much more advanced than 
we found at any place further north. The 
vines, almonds, figs, olives, were in a forward 
state, showing fruit well formed, and all the 
fields were covered with luxuriant crops of 
grain and grass that gave promise of an 
abundant harvest. We started by carriage 
to Syracuse, but a small steamer stopped our 
course, and as the ferry-boat was aground 
upon a sand-bank, we were compelled to return 
to the hotel and await the steamer due in two 
days. Profiting by this detention, we visited 
Taormina, a city founded in the 4th century 
before Christ, and which afterward became 
one of the most populous on the island. Situ- 
ated on a promontory rising almost perpen- 
dicularly from the sea to a height of nearly 
1,000 feet, with a view extending on the 
north to the Straits of Messina and to the 
south to Catania, a distance in either direc- 
tion of 25 miles, with the whole surface of 
Mt. Etna spread out before the eye, there 
are few pictures, even in this and of beauty, 
more attractive, lovely and peculiar. With 
their well-known appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, the Greeks built an immense open theatre 
upon a spot commanding the greatest charms 
of this charming panorama, from which, 
while seated in the auditorium, they could 
gaze over hill and dale, sea and shore, and 
even enjoy the great attractions that Etna 
offers to the eye. The ruins of this theatre, 
afterwards enlarged by the Romans to ac- 
Commodate 40,000 persons seated, form one 
of the chief attractions, but the singular 
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beauty of the situation and the fine panora- 
mic view to be enjoyed, gave us a treat which 
we were quite unprepared for. Perched 
upon the summit of a peak 1,000 feet higher 
still, there rests a little village (like a bird’s 
nest on a crag), in a spot so difficult of ac- 
cess, so disconnected from the world below, 
and possessing such indifferent attractions, 
that one wonders what could ever have in- 
duced a colony of anything but birds to es- 
tablish itself on the rock. The early history 
of Sicily is so full of wars, piracy and des- 
truction, that self-preservation seems to have 
been the motive for such curious locations as 
this of Gozza and other places built almost in 
the sky. 

Syracuse, lying thirty miles south of Cata- 
nia, has gradually shrunk into its present 
insignificant dimensions from having at one 
time been the largest of Greek cities, 14 
miles in circumference, of wider dominion 
than Sparta and Athens, the antagonist of 
Rome and Carthage. The tomb of Archimi- 
des, discovered by Cicero 137 years after its 
occupancy, by means of the epitaph written 
by the great philosopher, lies a short distance 
beyond the present city. 

‘A cave cut in the rock and of a peculiar 
form, having strange acoustic properties, is said 
to have been made by Dionysius, and used as 
a prison. An opening at the top of the vault, 
70 feet high, is said to have been used by the 
tyrant to catch the secrets of the prison-house 
below ; and as a whisper almost can be heard 
the length of the cave, 200 feet, and a loud 
call is lost in the multiplicity of echoes, it is 
not unlikely that the name of “ Dionysius’ 
Ear,” given to this curious structure in the 
shape of the letter S, was indicative of the 
use to which it was applied. The remains of 
a Roman theatre, cut out of a rock upona 
hill-side, call to mind that of Taormina, from 
similarity of situation, though in a less beau- 
tiful spot. In all these old Roman cities, the 
great care with which an abundant supply of 
water was furnished, is shown in the huge 
cisterns and the wonderful aqueducts by 
which they were filled. Here the Nympheum 
or reservoirs were cut out of the soft sand- 
stone, and were supplied from springs in the 
mountains 18 miles distant. Close by is the 
Sepulchral road, an avenue cut out of the 
rock and lined on both sides with crypts con- 
taining niches for cinerary urns. The cata- 
combs are said to exceed those of Rome in 
size and extent, but the time allotted for our 
stay did not permit a visit, so that we had no 
opportunity to see them. There is but little 
of interest in the city of Syracuse. The 
cathedral occupies the site of a Greek Tem- 
ple to Minerva, founded 500 years B.C., and 
converted into a Christian church during the 
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7th century. Twenty one of the thirty-six 
columns, formerly part of the temple, remain 
embedded in the walls of the present church. 
There is but little beauty in either the inside 
or exterior of the cathedral, and seen after 
the rich churches of Palermo, it seems 
strangely deficient in those beauties to which 
I have referred. 

The famous fountain of Arethusa rises by 








masonry twenty feet deep and fifty feet wide. 
Papyrus and rushes grow in its clear waters, 
from whose abundant springs Lord Nelson 
watered his fleet. when on the way to the Nile 
and victory. We were on board our steamer 
by six o’clock P. M., and early next morning 
were at anchor in the splendid harbor of Va- 
letta, the principal station for the English 
navy in the waters of the Mediterranean. 
1,400 cannon of the largest sizes and most 
approved construction, with a garrison of 5000 
or 6,000 men, aided by fortifications of won- 
drous extent and strength, seem to make any 
attempted attack a certain failure; but to 
add to the security of the place, every avail- 
able landing on the island (which is about 
20 miles long and half as wide) has been 
protected by fortifications sufficient to delay 
if not to prevent the landing of a hostile 
force. 

Valetta fully deserves the tribute paid by 
Bayard Taylor, as being the most beautiful 
small city he had seen, if our limited ac- 
quaintance with such places enables us to 
judge. The town rises so rapidly from the 
harbor, as to make steps necessary in many 
of the streets, and makes the use of carriages 
unknown except in those of more favored 
grades. As the houses are built of pale yel- 
low sand-stone, easily carved, a considerable 
amount of decoration is readily obtained at 
a small cost. This adds much to the beauty 
of the place. The streets are macadamized 
with a whitish limestone, from which a glare 
and reflection rises on a hot noon-day, that 
the color of the houses by no means diminishes. 

Green and other colored glasses seem-to be 
very generally used to shield the eyes, and 
must not only be a comfort but almost a ne- 
cessity, until the sight accustoms itself to the 
brightness around. The transformation to a 
place where our native tongue was so com- 
mon, made us feel more at home than is usual, 
but we soon found that a strange medley of 
language existed. Italian, French, Maltese, 
Arabic and English greeted the ear in turn. 
The Maltese, a medley of Italian and Arabic 




































among the laboring classes. French (as 
seems to be the case all over Europe) was 
the neutral ground upon which different na- 
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tionalities met, and was more generally used 
by strangers in intercourse with each other 
and with the shopkeepers. Trifling in size 
as Malta seems upon the map of Europe, it 
has filled a by no means unimportant place 
in the history of the world, and the succes. 
sive powers that have ruled over it in turn 


show the value attached to its possession by } 


the nations of all ages. 

About 1500 years, B. C., the Pheenicians 
established a colony on the island of Malta, 
and remained its masters until expelled by 
the Greeks, who in turn were driven from it 
by the Romans. It afterward fell under the 
rule of the Goths, the Saracens, the Nor. 
mans, the French, the Spaniards and the 
Germans, by whose Emperor, Charles V., it 
was transferred in A. D. 1530 to the order of 
the Knights Hospitallus of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, after their expulsion by the Turks 
from the island of Cyprus. During the 
French revolution it was surrendered to 
Bonaparte, and subsequently was conquered 
by the English. It has since been more 
strongly fortified, and is now one of the 
strongest fortifications in the world. An ef- 
fective blockade, excluding all provisions, 
would probably be the only means to reduce 
it, and as large stores are constantly kept on 
hand, this would be a tedious and doubtful 
expedient. While the Knights of St. John 
were masters of this island, they established 
themselves first at Cita Vecchia, where they 
built a cathedral and other fine houses. They 
afterward removed to La Valletta (named 
after a distinguished leader) and established 
a new city, erecting a larger and finer church, 
still in full preservation, several handsome 
palaces for the grand masters of the different 
nations ranged under their banners, and 
many other buildings still in existence, 
among which the palace of the grand master 
(now the residence of the governor) was one 
of the most important. 

In the second or third stories of the houses 
of Valletta, according to the American term, 
(but in the first or second in European style,) 
a balcony projects over the streets, which, 
glazed in winter and shaded by jalousies 
during summer’s heat, forms a_ pleasant 
lounge from which to see the street below. 
Space in the city is too valuable to allow of 
gardens. The terraced stone roof is the do- 
mestic promenade, and here you find the 
family enjoying the evening breezes after sun- 
set has made the air more acceptable, than in 
the rooms below. The caleche and the go 


that seemed quite unlike either, and resembled | cart, types of the past and of the present, of 
neither of the others, was the prevalent tongue | the Maltese and of the English, are the or- 


dinary conveyances in the city. The first is, 
a heavy carriage strung upon leather straps, 
at the extreme end of a pair of long shafts 
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to which a horse is fastened. The high and | 
heavy wheels correspond with the otherwise | 
cumbrous affair, and make the whole itself a | 
load for an ordinary horse. 

The go-cart is a jaunty little light affair 
without top, often without seats, except upon | 


giving as much comfort to the animal in | 
front as it abstracts from that within. 

The women wear black dresses almost uni- 
versally, with a silk head covering of the 
same color, gathered into a small bunch in 
the centre. This centre is placed on the left 
side about the ear, while the part passing 
over the head is stiffened with whalebone into 
an arch and falls down to the right elbow. 
The faldette has no beauty to recommend it, 
nor could we discover any other merit that it 
possessed save peculiarity. The men wear 
baggy trowsers, made of a square shape, with 
holes at the outside corners for their legs. 
A cap, over a foot in length, falls down | 
the shoulders, a sash round the waist, and 
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from the noonday heat, and one is surprised 
in entering from the comparatively wide 
streets adjoining, to find so pleasant a tem- 
perature in these long, low, dark, vaulted 


passages. The hospitality of friends made 
our stay of eight days at Tunis very delight- 
ful. As you may like to know something of 
the better class of houses there, I will give a 
rough idea of ours. ‘The first floor, or that 
next the ground, we know nothing of. As- 
cending a long flight of marble steps from a 
street, over which part of the house was 
arched, and turning to the left past the portion 
devoted to culinary concerns, we enter a room 
thirty feet square, with marble floor, and 
walls covered with glazed tiles to a height of 
fifteen feet; above that a row of windows, 
opening upon the roof, gave light and air to 
the Patio. The furniture of this hall was 
Moorish. A wooden table, elaborately paint- 
ed and gilded, occupied the centre, brackets 
of various sizes and shapes, of corresponding 
style, hung upon the walls and in the corners, 
while divans covered with crimson stuffs were 





a sole of thick leather tied across the instep, 
completes the costume. Malta is exposed to 
high winds and quick changes of tempera- 
ture. Of the first we had an evidence on the 
afternoon of our intended departure. We 
were anxious to avoid a week’s delay for the 
next boat, but less desirous to go to sea in the 
gale that was over the waters. Our captain, 
a prudent Scotchman, thought it useless to 
be outside burning coal, when he could make 
no headway, and concluded to wait for the 
wind to lull. After thirty-six hours delay we 
left port on the Dido, a small steamer some- 
what larger than her namesake, plying be- 
tween Philadelphia and Camden, and after a 
voyage of fifty hours (which should have 
been half as many,) reached anchorage near 
Tunis. This city, the capital of the province 
of the same name, and the residence of the 
Bey, lies back from the coast at the head of 
a small lake. A ride of twelve miles from 
Goletta, its seaport, brought us to the town. 
In many respects (excepting in the Euro- 
pean quarter) it resembles most other east- 
ern cities. Dirty, narrow and crooked streets, 
filled with Arabs in their white flannel bour- 
nous and fancy turbans, small shops in which 
the various wares of the East are carelessly 
displayed, while their owners sit cross-legged 
in utter indifference to the wants of his custo- 
mers, form a whole, interesting as a novelty, 
but not charming as a thing of every-day 
life. The bazars are curious. They occupy 


ranged around for the comfort of the visitor. 
The ceiiing was elaborately decorated with 
Moorish designs. 

Opening on either hand and in front were 
large double doors of glass, covered with 
white curtains of embroidered stuff, giving 
entrance on the right to a salon, on the lett 
to a dining-room, and in front to a boudoir. 
From the latter, chambers opened on either 
side, while other rooms extended beyond the 
dining-room were used for similar purposes. 
Marble floors and tile-covered walls were the 
striking peculiarities of the style of this and 
other houses which we saw, and all were well 
adapted for a climate so warm in summer 
that business is suspended in mid-day and all 
exertion carefully avoided. While in Tunis 
we visited the palaces and gardens of several 
wealthy gentlemen. Of course the outside 
was all we generally saw of the former, but 
the latter were at our disposal, and the 
myriads of roses that lined the walks, mingled 
in exquisite aroma with the fragrance of the 
orange flowers that covered the trees. The 
ladies who visited the harem of the Bey and 
several of his officers returned highly de- 
lighted with their visit, and with the courtesy 
extended to them as friends of our hostess. 
The Bey, who is married to a princess, has 
but one wife; those who marry in lower 
rank are allowed several, but there were 
none among those seen who were remarkable 





a portion of the city exclusively, and consist | for their beauty. In visiting the wife of the 
of ranges of one-story stores open the entire | Bey of Tunis, a card was sent in as an in- 
front, and placed on streets, either covered | quiry if the party could be received. As a 
by boards or arched with stone, so as to shel- | gracious answer was vouchsafed, the party 
ter from the sun. In these hot climes such | entered by a door unlocked to admit them, 
precautions give a most delightful shelter | and ascended to a large and finely furnished 
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saloon with divans around the sides and 
chairs upon the floor. The windows were all 
finely latticed, completely shutting out all ex- 
ternal sights, but giving a very fair opportu- 
nity to those within. In a short time her 
ladyship entered, waited upon by ten or twelve 
attendants and accompanied by her two 
daughters. A profusion of jewels, of im- 
mense size and of great brilliancy, first at- 
tracted notice ; afterwards the oddity of dress 
was observed, and the whole figure, face and 
decorations formed a picture so closely re- 
sembling the ridiculous as to make sobriety 
an almost impossible virtue. A pair of 
drawers, fitting tight to the person, and em- 
broidered according to the wearer’s taste, reach 
down to the feet, which are covered with 
slippers. A loose silk sack without sleeves, 
and long enough to fall below the waist, com- 
pletes most of the costume visible to the eye. 
An easy negligé, better fitted for the seclu- 
sion of the harem than the reception of visi- 
tors. (We see very much the same dress on 
the Jewesses in Tunis, except that the sack 
extends below the hips and has arms to the 
wrist.) The head is covered with scarfs and 
handkerchiefs of bright colors, leaving the 
face only exposed to view. The hair was 
brushed smoothly down the side of the face 
and cut off square with the chin. You can 
readily see that a homely face in such a dress 
would require an immensity of jewels to hide 
its charms and make it less ludicrous than it 
appeared on the present occasion. 
The Beyess and daughters were curious in 
their examinations of the faces dress and or- 
naments of their visitors, handling with eager 
interest what was novel or particularly hand- 
some, and expressed unbounded pleasure at 
the beautiful face and rich attire worn by one 
of the American ladies. It seemed to give 
them satisfaction to be in turn the subject of 
Christian curiosity and comment, and to have 
their jewels praised and dresses examined. 
After partaking of “café noir,” served in the 
small double cups so common in the East, 
the hostess rose, and giving commands to her 
daughters, invited her guests to visit the other 
varts of the palace. Accompanied by two tall 
black eunuchs, they went through doors, un- 
locked for their admission, into suites of rich- 
ly-decorated rooms tenanted by numbers of 
female attendants awaiting orders from their 
mistress. Their dress resembled that described, 
but was plainer in stuff and decoration. A 
very large colored cotton pocket handkerchief 
seemed an.essential to every toilet; and as 
snuff-taking was an universal habit, its use 
was not any great additional ornament. 
About three hundred attendants composed 
this harem. At another palace an effort was 
made to lead the hostess to look out of an un- 
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laticed window upon some gentlemen who 
were in conversation with the host below it, 
but she shrunk back with such a reality of 
distaste that they felt she was by no means 
an unwilling prisoner in her golden cage, 

We parted from our friends at Tunis with 
regret, and reached Bone in Algeria after 
eighteen hours of pleasant steaming. ‘This ig 
a modern French town. Algiers province 
was occupied by the forces of Louis Philippe 
between 1830 and 1837, and all the improve. 
ments date since that period. The Arabs are 
not disposed to work, the French are not dix 
posed to emigrate here, and the country suf 
fers from want of labor. 

I forgot to mention our visit to the ruins of 
Carthage on the seaside near Tunis. But few 
remains serve to show its former greatness, 
None indeed of Carthaginian origin, and only 
the cisterns and parts of an aqueduct fifty 
miles in length attest the power which it ac 
quired under Roman sway. Part of the 
aqueduct is still in use to supply Tunis with 
abundance of pure water. Philippeville is 
another French town without any special at- 
traction. We stopped here on our way to 
Algeria to visit Constantina, the last hold of 
the Arabs in this province. It is now a 
French town with an Arab quarter, bazaar, 
&c. Placed on the summit of a precipice 800 
feet in height, and at an elevation of 2000 ft. 
above the sea, it was fitly chosen for the last 
stand of a race destined to fall before their 
powerful foes. The ravine surrounds the 
town almost entirely, cutting off all ingress 
save at two points. The view is beautiful, 
over a country broken by the chain of the 
lesser Atlas mountains, whose sides are covered 
with vegetation and crops. 

an cesenseeliliiisiocirenacinn 
HEEDLESSN ESS. 
Alas ! I have walked through life, 

Too heedless where I tiod: 

Nay, helping to trample my fellow-worm, 

And fill the burial-sod : 


Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmarked of God. 


The wounds I might have healed ! 
The human sorrow and smart! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 

But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart. 


—Hoop. 
— -—-~9— 


THE UNSPOKEN PRAYER. 
BY HARRIET M’EWEN KIMBALL, 
I pondered how to shape my prayer ; 
I chose the words with pious care, 
Lest with my lips I should betray 
The wish my heart would hide away. 
The thing I craved I dared not ask ; 
Yet, like a face behind ‘a mask, 
That wish looked up through every word, 
And it was answered, though unheard ! 
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CLEON AND I, 


There is a whole volume of philosophy in the fol- 
lowing lines, by Charles Mackay, which many would 
be the happier to make practically their own: 

Cleon hath a million acres ; 
Ne’er a one have I: 

Cléon dwelleth in a palace ; 
In a cottage I: 

Cleon hath a dozen fortunes ; 
Not a penny I: 

But the poorer of the twain is 
Cleon, not I. 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres ; 
But the landscape I: 

Half the charms to me it yieldeth 
Money cannot buy: 

Cleon harbors sloth and dullness ; 
Fresh’ning vigor I; 

He in velvet, I in fustian ; 
Richer man am I. 

Cleon is a slave to grandeur ; 
Free as thought am I: 

Cleon fees a score of doctors ; 
Need of none have I: 

Wealth-surrounded, care-environed, 
Cleon fears to die ; 

Death may come, he’ll find me ready— 
Happier man am I, 

Cleon sees no charm in nature; 
In a daisy I: 

Cleon hears no anthems ringing 
In the sea or sky : 

Nature sings to me forever— 
Earnest listener I: 

State for state, with all attendants, 
Who would change? NotI! 

cincmatinhiiaiiiiene 
LOOK UP! 

BY DANIEL MARCH, D. D. 

Many years ago, a little boy, while playing 
in the streets of Baltimore, happened to stand 
at the foot of a long ladder and look up. He 
heard the sound of voices and hammers far 
up on the roof above him, and his childish 
curiosity impelled him to climb. He set his 
foot on the lower round and his hands upon 
the next, and then went on, slowly pulling 
himself up, hand over hand, round after 
round, until he was so high that a fall would 
be instant death, and yet he had not reached 
the top. He grew tired, and wished he had 
not begun to climb. He looked - down to see 
how far he had come, and the great height 
made him giddy. He began to tremble with 
fear, and was fast losing his strength and his 
hold. Just then, a man passing along the 
street at the foot of the ladder, looked up, saw 
his agitation, and cried out in terror, “ My 
—— that boy is going to fall!” Those start- 
ling words were heard by the poor child, and 
they made him feel much more like falling 
than he did before. He became more and 
more dizzy. He thought the ladder swayed 
td and fro like trees bent by the storm. He 
thought the house against which the ladder 
leaned, and all the houses in the street, were 
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working and reeling, like ships on the sea, 
All at once he heard another voice, loud, 
cheery and full of courage, from the roof of 
the house above him, “ Boy, look up.” He 
did look up. Anybody would, hearing such 
a hearty voice as that. “ All right now, come 
on.” He was no longer giddy. He began to 
climb again, and soon he reached the hand of 
the kind and sensible carpenter on the roof, 
whose cheery word had saved him from being 
dashed, broken, bleeding, upon the pavement 
of the street. That boy became a man of 
genius and culture. His written thoughts 
went all over this land and stirred strong 
emotions in thousands of hearts. But to the 
day of his death, he never ceased to ascribe 
the preservation of his lifeand the accomplish- 
ment of all that he did in the world to the 
timely and encouraging words of the carpen- 
ter on the roof—‘“ Look up,’—‘all right 
now, come on.” 

There is many a poor boy, climbing the 
steep ladder of life, high enough up already 
to make it fatal to fall, and yet far from 
reaching a place of rest. He is weary, and 
getting discouraged. He hears many say, 
“ He will never make anything,”’—“ He will 
never succeed,”— He will certainly fall.” 
And those cruel words make him feel as if 
there were no use in trying; he might as well 
let go, and fall at once, if fall he must. 

And yet that poor bewildered boy only 
wants to hear somebody, from among those 
above him, say, with a kindly, cheery voice, 
“Look up.” He only wants to see somebody 
above him, bending down to take him by the 
hand, and he will climb till he reaches the 
heights of heaven. It is a very easy thing to 
say to such a poor, struggling child, “ Look 
up;” avery easy thing to stoop down and 
give him a hand. But those words of hope 
may save asoul from death; that helping 
hand may lift a weary child to the battle- 
ments of heaven. 

And let no one think he has no influence 
worth using in the world, no power to do 
even infinite and everlasting good, so long as 
he can say to the tried and tempted, to the 
discouraged and heart-broken, “ Look up.” 
This is the cheering word which sounds 
through all the revelations of God to man,— 
“Look up.” “Heaven is above you, the pit 
is beneath. It is safe to climb; it is destruc- 
tion to stop and look back.” OQ, ye halting 
and giddy climbers upon the steep ladder of 
life, look up and you will see that all above 
you is calm and steady, when the earth reels 
and trembles beneath. Look up, and keep 
climbing, and you will soon see a divine hand 
reaching over the battlements of heaven to 
take yours and help you in.—Am. Presbyler- 
ian. 
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BESSIE BARTON’S TEST. 


“T wish I knew just what to do about it,” 
were the words that again and again fell from 
Dr. Barton’s lips; for the matter to be-deci- 
ded was a weighty one. 

Each time they were uttered, the soft dark 
eyes of a young girl, who sat sewing near by, 
were lifted wistfully toward the gentleman, 
till at last he noticed the earnest expression, 
and asked: “ What is it, Pussy? What do 
you think about it ?” 

“JT should go by papa’s rule,” she replied, 
the crimson creeping into her fair cheek. 


“And what may papa’s rule be, little Bes- | 


sie?” asked her uncle. 

“Never tv do anything, or say anything, 
or to go anywhere, when we cannot ask 
God’s blessing to rest upon us. He says it 
saves a world of trouble, and is always a 
sure test.” 

Dr. Barton was a worldly man, who some- 


concludes by stating that the system of Indian 
affairs recently inaugurated by the Government, 
will if carried out and perpetuated in the same 
benevolent spirit in which it was conceived, result 
in more lasting benefits to the red man than any- 
thing that has ever before been done for them, 
He adds that the appointment of agents from the 
Society of Friends will prove eminently wise.— Phila, 
Ledger. 


Dear Mctes.—The School Committee of Boston 
has decided to open next 9th mo. in that city, a day 
school for deaf mutes, and has given notice to ap- 
plicants for admission to send in their papers, 
Children from four years of age and upwards, not 
regarding the limits of fifteen years, can be admitted, 
The privileges of the school will also be allowed to 
children in the neighboring cities and towns upon 
the payment of the simple cost of tuition, which, it 
is estimated, will amount to $100 per annum for 
for each pupil. In case of the pecuniary inability 
of the parent or guardian, the tuition money will be 
paid by the State, upon the proper representation 
of the facts. This plan appears to be a judivious 
one, since it furnishes instruction to deaf mutes 
who either cannot be admitted into the regular in- 





times scoffed at the simple confidence of | stitutions for this class, on account of want of ac- 


ious souls; but no such feeling tempted 
Sen now, and silently kissing the fair forehead 
of his niece, he left the room. 

Uttered in weakness as it was, Bessie’s 
lesson of trust proved the “ word fitly spoken ;” 
and not many months passed before he too 
claimed this test as his rule in life's duties 
and trials. 

When our journey through life seems a 
tangled pathway, have we as sure a rule to 
guide our weak steps? Not all the wisdom 
of philosophy can yield so perfect a test. Do 
nothing but what you can ask God’s blessing 
to rest upon. What a safeguard against the 
wiles of the tempter, be the lure ever so se- 
ductive! What a beacon in the darkest hour 
of doubt! ‘To feel that God will bless our ef- 
forts, is astronger staff to uphold our tremb- 
ling steps than the most powerful of earthly 
helpers. 

“Nothing but what God _ will bless.” 
Write it on your heart; have it graven as a 
breastplate; it will never fail you. “I will 
strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee; yea, I 
will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness.” So He has promised, and He 
never fuils to fulfil—Christian Treasury. 





ITEMS. 

Tae Inp1ans.—Colonel Randolph B. Marcy, In- 
spector General, U. 5. Army, has recently written 
a letter to the Commissioners for visiting the In- 
dians, giving his views in reference to the wisest 
policy that can be pursued at the present time in 
reference to the wild tribes inhabiting the unsettled 
portions of the United States. Colonel Marcy, 
during his thirty-seven years of service in the U. 5. 
Army, has acquired an extensive acquaintance with 
the peculiarities of the Indian character, and bis 
opinion is entitled to great respect. After citing 
pumerous facts bearing upon the intercourse be- 
tween the whites and the Indians, Colonel Marcy 


| commodations, or whose parents desire to retain 
| them at home.— Philadelphia Ledger. 





Iris a very common but mistaken notion that rich 
| and gorgeous flowers are a conspicuous feature of 
| tropical landscapes. So far is this from being true 
that they are quite rare. The tropics produce 
abundant masses of greenery ; but flowers are very 
generally inconspicuous. Often in Brazil, or in the 
most luxuriant forests and jungles of the Old 
World, scarce a single brilliant blossom will be seen 
in a long walk. Even the famous orchids generally 
have green blossoms, and those which are such 
splendid ornaments of our conservatories are quite 
rare. There are no such brilliant effects of masses 
of color as are to be seen so abundantly in the 
apple-trees, heaths, rhodoldendrons, laurels, and 
Judas-trees of temperate climes. In fact, a very 
large portion of the most showy cultivated flowers, 
like the lilies of Japan, are from countries within 
the temperate zones. 


Unper Sea TUNNELS are attracting the attention 
of English engineers, and in addition to the pro- 
jected tunnel under the English Channel, between 
Dover and Calais, it is now proposed to unite Scot- 
land and Ireland by a tunnel, running from a point 
on the northeast coast of Antrim, Ireland, to Glen- 
strone, Scotland, passing through the high rocky 
peninsula called the Mull of Cantyre. The total 
length of the tuunel is estimated at fourteeu miles 
three furlongs. The grouad through which it 
would have to be dug, it is asserted, is exactly 
suited for tunnelling operations, and the sandstone 
for lining it can be had in any quantity on the Irish 
side. Itis proposed to construct the tunnel fora 
single line only, the extreme depth being twenty- 
one feet, and the clear width at the level of the 
rails fifteen feet. Three lines of rails, to accommo- 
date wide and narrow guage carriages, however, are 
to be laid. The time estimated for completing the 
tunne! is about six years, and the cost $21,250,000. 
To pay a dividend of five percent., the road should 
earn $210 per mile per week. 


Two magnificent antiques have been dug up at 
the excavations at Otiha—one a bronze statue of 
Venus, about four feet in height ; the other a marble 

; figure of Hermapuroditus. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVEN TH MONTH 3, 1869. 


KENNETT ‘SQUARE ACADEMY | FOR SALE, 


For Young Men and Boys, An Eight-roomed House, Front and Side Yard, plea- 
AND 


santly located in West Chester. 
KENNETT SEMINARY Apply to CHAS. SWAYNE, 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, : 


West Chester, Pa. 
Will reopen Tenth month 4th, 1869. Seven Teachers. Fifty 


Llectures—Scientific, Classical ‘and Commercial. Two School BEACH COTTACE, 


roms and five Class rooms. Bath rooms, with hot and cold ’ ° ® 
water. Gymassiew, 0 by 24, and 25 feet high. Ten acres of| Corner of Pacific and Michigan Avenues, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


gounds, ac, Addr 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGF, A.B. (Harvard University,) 
ELIZABETH HARTLEY, } p. : tors 
xmx MARY A. HICKS, vepreeters, 


Kenn att Square, Chester Co., Pa., 
WM. HEACOCK’S 


or vi it the Schools, via Philada. and Baltimore Ventral Railroad, 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


. Brvad and Prime Sts. Daily trains through to Baltimore. 
OCEAN HOUSE, 

No. 18 North Ninth Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Cape May, N. J. 
Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering. 


THIS WELL-KNOWN and Favorite House having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 

Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 


Re-oPENED by the undersigned, as a first-class 
Let tor Storing Furniture, 




















Family Hotel, on the 19th of June next. 

The Ocgan Hovss is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to Famr- 
Ligs on account of quiet, and the high character of 
its guests : and it will be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. Seventy-five New Bathing Rooms 
and seventeen Sleeping Rooms on ground floor have 
been added, and many other important improve- 
ments, which will contribute greatly to the comfort 
of visitors. 

The Proprietors have had several years’ experi- 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No, 526 Callowhill Street, 


on band a large assortment ‘of fine WALNUT and 
help which will equal that of any other House on co ao L pe Secvceting at Gia tae 
the Island. tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptness. 


Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to | Paices Repvucep. mwexi wyp 
all who favor the Ocgawn Houss with their patronage. | alli, de te, Pucre 


As formerly, No BAR on the premises. STORE FOR SALE. 


g@-For Rooms, &c., address 
A New Stock of Goods and Store Fixtures for sale. 
LYCET T & SAWY ER, Business well established and prosperous. Located 
JOAN W. LYCETT, Cape May, N. J. in McLean Co., Ill., in a pleasant village in the 
HENRY W. SAWYER, x5 3mo 828 | midst of a settlement of Friends. Stock worth 
— , | $3500 to $1000. Will be sold at invoice. The 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL store, with a pleasant dwelling and fine grounds, 
FOR BOYS can be rented reasonably, and for any length of 
‘ : ; j time. This is a fine chance for business. 
Situated on the Crosswicks ae eres miles from Address BENJ. MAROT, Benjaminville, IIl., 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Righth Session of this ‘inatitution will commence om _ 62640 = T. N. ¢ T. N. SOWERS, Dayton, Ohio. 


ie th of Eth month 8a iy weeks, Noextractarge. | Boarding and Day School for Girls, 








for fall Perucuians otste® _ HENRY W. RIDGWAY, Will Re-open Ninth mo, 13th, 1869, 
ae aa At 462 Franklin Street, Philadelphia. 
W M a ia E A CG 0 G K 9 Thorough instruction will be given in the usual 
GENERAL English Branches , also in the Latin, German and 
French Languages. 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, For Circulars or further particulars, we refer to 
No. 907 Filbert Street, Mary Anna LonestrEtH, 1306 Filbert St. Racuen 


T. Jackson, 141 N. 20th St. Dittwyn Parnrisn, 1017 


BGoneel f Beene ELPHIA. | Coffins Cherry St. — ee 1516 Vine St. Heten 
G, LonestTRETH . 17th St. 
von" requisite for Funerals furnished. por ~ mt : SUSAN HAYHURST, Principal. 











FRIENDS’ 


LEEDS’ COTTAGE 
CAPE ISLAND 


Is situated on Franklin St., east of National Hall. 
Persons desiring the comfort ofa quiet seaside 
resort, can, we trust, find it with us. 
6m63t G. HOWARD LEEDS. 


WANTED, 


A Young Man in a Publishing and Book House. 
Address in hand of applicant, giving reference 
and pay required. — 
x2xtf Care of Eumor Comty, Office Intelligencer. 


GOODS FOR THE SEASON, 


JUST RECEIVED 


Friends Central Ory Goods Store, 


1000 yds Crape Mareta Modes, at 250, werth 50. 

50 Mode Shetland Shawhs. - 

100 White Shetland Shawls: 

75 Pearl Shetland Shawls, 

8-4 Plain Hernanie, for Plaig Dresses and Shawls; 
our own selection. 

25 ps. of various Das. Skades of Tamartines of 
our own importation,” 40), 

Plain Ground India Silk with spots. 

Plain Shades of Bombazines. 

re )Shades of Alpacas. O78 

four own intportation. ( 
No such goods in this country. 
Friends are invited to call and see them: 


STOKES & WOOD, 
emoxiaserg seventh and Arch Sts., "Philada. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENT. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Has just received a lot of PLAIN DRAB INDIA SILKS 
for Friends, manufactured expressly for°him, and 
the only lot in this country—the nicest summer 
dress a Friend can have. 

Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines 

Mode and Brown Silk-finish Alpacas. 

Lot of Mohair Melanges, 25 cts. 

Dark Brown Striped Silks, $1.75. An Atétion 
ba 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.873—cheap. 

Chené and Pin-striped Ginghams. 

Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. 

Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 31c. 

4.4, 5.4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 

Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 

Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama 
Shawls. 

A lot of neat English Lawns, 25 cts. 

Bound Thibet Shawls—a good assortment. 

J. J. L. has this season made extra exertions to 
procure goods for Friends. He aims to make his 
Store HeapquaRrTERs for goods for Friends. Please 
call and examine his stock. ems xi 515 
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Life & Trust Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


President, 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 


Vice-President, 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH. 


Actuary, 
ROWLAND PARRY. 
Directors, 
Samuel R. Shipley, Richard Cadbury, 
Joshua H. Morris, T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Wood, Wm. O. Longstreth, 
Henry Haines, Wn. Hacker, 
Chas. F. Coffin, Richmond, Ind. 


Insurance effected upon all the 
approved plans at the lowest cost. 
No risks on unsound lives taken. 
Funds invested in first-class se- 
curities. Economy practised in 
all the branches of the business. 
The advantages are equal to those 
of any Company in the United 
States. 


Organized to extend the bene- 


fits of Life Insurance among 
the members of the Society of 
Friends. 


CENERAL ACENTS. 
NEW JERSEY, 

Samuel L. Baily, Trenton, N. J. 
Allen Plitcraft, Special Agent, Woodstown, N. J. 
OHIO AND INDIANA, 
Walter EK. Halsted, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
NEW ENGLAND, 

G. C. Hoag, Boston, Mass. 
IOWA, 

J. H. Bowerman, Oskaloosa, Jowa. 
NEW YORK, 


Robert Lindley Murray, David N. menue 
718 levmolyp No. 152 Broadway. 
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